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WHO  could  visit  Washington  with  the  month  of  February  approaching 
and  not  have  visions  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  month  sacred  to  Saint  Valen- 
tine? In  all  the  many  visits  I have  made  to  Washington,  I have  never  passed 
the  Capitol  that  I have  not  thought  of  Washington’s  last  wish  that  he  might 
be  buried  under  the  dome  which  his  genius  had  prefigured  and  made  possible. 

TheYnany  paintings  of  Washington  are  an  interesting  study  of  themselves, 
.but  the  one  I like  most  is  the  old  ‘‘Williams  portrait,”  published  this  month 
as  the  frontispiece  in  Washington’s  honor.  It  seems  to  be  more  human  than 
that  steel-plate,  far-away  ideal  which  one  finds  in  the  busts  of  Washington. 
There  is  the  man  Washington  after  a life  of  usefulness,  his  eyes  aglow  with 
the  sense  of  maturity  and  of  high  achievement.  Again  and  again  I visit  Mount 
Vernon  just  to  look  at  the  old  plantation  and  at  the  tomb  which,  like  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  has  received  the  respectful  homage  of  the  great  and  good  in  the 
world.  And  now  it  seems  that  our  own  Washington,  “traitor  and  rebel”  in 
1776,  is  to  be  honored  by  a monument  within  the  sacred  and  historical  walls 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  What  greater  evidence  of  a century’s  progress  in 
peace  and  harmony  could  be  conceived! 

IN  strong  likeness  with  the  steady  glory  of  Washington,  which  grows  as 
February  days  lengthen,  bringing  suggestions  of  coming  spring  and  the 
bursting  buds,  is  a picture  of  the  immortal  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great 
American,  the  great  heart,  the  good  heart,  whose  gaunt  and  stooped  figure 
so  often  and  so  wearily  walked  up  and  down  the  Avenue  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  Republic.  I was  talking  the  other  day  with  men  who  were  recalling  the 
days  when  they  had  seen  Lincoln  in  the  flesh  and  had  talked  with  him.  They 
spoke  of  the  troublesome  times  after  election  when  doubts  existed  even  in  the 
minds  of  his  supporters  as  to  whether  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  But  when 
once  his  form  towered  on  the  Capitol  steps  and  his  first  inaugural  address  was 
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delivered,  bespeaking  the  calm  and  tolerant  spirit  of  the  man,  there  was  no 
doubt  after  this  of  the  full  measure  of  the  manhood  and  ability  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  Colonel  Peter  Hepburn  described  him  on  that  occasion:  “Every- 
thing about  him  physically  unattractive,  ungainly,  loose- jointed,  and  his 
face  in  repose  sad  and  melancholy;  the  dark,  leathery  skin,  wrinkles,  moles, 
nothing  winsome;  but  once  the  eyes  gleamed  and  a smile  radiated  from  the 
eyes,  the  soul  of  the  man  gleamed  out  with  the  warmth  of  a burst  of  spring- 
time sun.  It  was  in  his  smile  and  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes  that  the  soul  of  the 
man  was  revealed.” 
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The  Lincoln  spirit  really  pervades  Washington  from  the  beginning  of 
February.  After  arriving  at  the  capital  I went  about  in  search  of  a new 
Lincoln  story,  but  as  a doughty  old  veteran  informed  me,  every  good 
story  known  since  the  Civil  War  has  Lincoln’s  name  associated  with  it,  and 
one  cannot  tell  the  real  from  the  false. 

Even  in  the  rush  of  the  closing  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, even  on  the  threshold  of  a new  administration,  all  parties,  all  races, 
all  creeds  vie  with  one  another  in  honoring  the  name  of  Lincoln,  and  it 
seems  appropriate  that  the  birth  month  of  two  great  Americans  should  be 
February,  when  the  old  world  swings  out  of  the  cold  blast  of  winter  with  the 
hope  of  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  Almost  every  public  speaker  has  his 
lecture  and  address  on  Lincoln,  and  I could  not  resist  the  chain  of  Lincoln 
thought  as  I went  about  the  old  Treasury  Department,  the  White  House, 
the  old  book  store,  toy  shops 
and  other  places  he  visited. 

The  capital  city,  with  all  her 
beauty  of  architecture  and 
massive  buildings  and  parks, 
will  never  have  anything  that 
will  keep  alive  her  glory  and 
fame  longer  than  those  scenes 
and  relics  which  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington. 

* * * 

M USINGS  like  these  are 
well  enough,  but 
readers  want  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  this 
month  before  inauguration, 
so  we  will  peep  in  at  the 
Senate.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  the  usual  routine 
is  followed.  Senator  Gallinger 
of  New  Hampshire  is  in  the 
chair  and  business  is  being 
dispatched.  The  messengers 
rush  about  with  cards,  for  it 
is  early ; no  cards  are  received 
_ after  the  Senate  resolves  itself 
into  the  court  that  is  trying 
Judge  Archbald.  The  whole 
setting  of  the  Senate  has  be- 
come that  of  a court  of  justice. 

Tables  are  being  brought  in  for  the  reporters.  The  Senators  are  sitting 
as  jurors  trying  the  case.  The  lawyers  on  either  side  sit  well  in  front,  and 
with  books  and  papers  go  at  their  work  in  regular  legal  form.  The  witnesses 
stand  at  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer  and  give  testimony.  When  a Senator 
desires  to  ask  a question  it  is  sent  to  the  chair  and  read  aloud  to  the  witnesses. 
Senator  LaFollette  in  his  new  brown  suit;  Senator  Page  with  his  new  glasses; 
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Senator  Warren  with  an  extra 
twirl  on  his  military  mustache ; 
Senator  Root  with  that  swing 
of  his  one  hand  to  the  palm  of 
the  other ; Senator  Lodge  tear- 
ing paper  vigorously,  are  in 
their  seats ; and  down  the 
center  aisle  comes  Senator 
Tillman,  universally  beloved, 
now  a trifle  tired  looking  and 
lacking  some  of  the  Are  of  old 
days.  Moving  silently  in  and 
out,  Senator  Crane  seems  to 
be  j ust  watching  things . Out- 
side in  the  corridor  Senator 
Gore,  ‘‘the  blind  orator  from 
Oklahoma,”  is  feeling  his  way 
to  the  door  with  his  cane. 
Senator  Bailey  is  following 
proceedings  prior  to  his  re- 
tirement. 

Senator  Bacon  from  Geor- 
gia is  now  on  the  floor  and  is 
severely  reprimanding  the 
galleries  for  offering  any  de- 
monstrations as  responses  are 
given  by  the  witnesses.  Sena- 
tor Stone  of  Missouri  tiptoes 
in  and  out,  leaving  his  rubbers 
in  the  committee  room,  while 
Senator  Smoot,  erect  and 
with  short,  quick  steps,  moves  about  the  room  as  when  he  was  a feature  of  the 
tariff  debate.  Senator  Cullom,  the  veteran  “Uncle  Shelby,”  for  half  a century 
past  a prominent  member  of  national  legislative  bodies,  is  following  every  move 
of  the  proceedings  from  his  seat  near  the  front.  Senator  Perkins,  the  veteran  of 
California,  is  faithful  in  attendance.  Senator  Simmons  of  North  Carolina,  looked 
upon  as  coming  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  Senator  Hitchcock  of 
Nebraska — in  fact,  a score  of  the  senators  on  the  Democratic  side  are  com- 
mented upon  by  visitors  in  the  gallery  as  possibilities  for  leaders  of  the  Senate. 


The  veteran  Illinois  doctor  who  insists  that  Lincoln 
neither  “ugly”  nor  “ungainly” 


AS  the  years  go  by  any  anecdote  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  becomes 
of  interest.  The  venerable  Dr.  Silas  Hubbard,  of  Buffalo,  is  one  of 
the  few  living'men  who  knew  and  listened  to  Abraham  Lincoln  while 
still  a lawyer,  and  not  in  politics.  He  says: 

“I  went  to  the  court  house  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  1856,  to  hear 
Abraham  Lincoln  defend  his  clients.  Doctors  Carothers  and  Rogers,  against 
a suit  claiming  damages  for  mal-practice. 

“The  plaintiff,  a Mr.  Fleming,  had  been  injured  at  a fire;  both  legs  were 
broken  and  set  by  the  defendants.  Fleming  claimed  that  the  injured  limbs 
were  improperly  set  and  treated,  so  as  to  cause  a permanent  deformity, 
refused  to  pay  their  bill,  and  sued  them  for  damages.  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  Stuart,  his 
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partner,  wished  to  postpone  the  trial  until  the  cure  was  perfected  or  the 
damage,  if  any,  had  developed  itself.  I was  about  to  settle  at  Bloomington 
with  Dr.  Freeze,  who  was  one  of  Lincoln’s  witnesses,  and  I made  affidavit 
giving  my  opinion  as  a surgeon  that  the  patient  ought  to  be  further  recovered 
before  a suit  for  damages  could  be  fairly  adjudicated. 

“There  are  many  who  talk  of  Lincoln’s  homely  face  and  awkward  and 
ungainly  manner,  but  I failed  to  notice  anything  of  the  sort  as  he  tried  the 
case,  and  I admired  his  manner  of  speaking  and  his  clear  and  logical  arguments 
to  the  jury.  I did  not  think  then  that  he.  would  ever  become  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  I did  realize  that  he  was  a very  smart  and  talented  man, 
and  that  these  doctors  had  secured  in  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  partner,  Mr. 
Stuart,  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  humor- 
ous and  often  witty  in  his  cross-examination  of  the  defendants,  and  in  the 
end  won  the  case  for  them.” 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Corcoran  Eustis  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
augural Committee,  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first  great  fight  for  position. 
There  was  an  active  campaign  for  the  chairman  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies at  Washington,  who  is  as  such  the  highest  functionary  of  the  land,  while 
his  wife  is  for  the  time  the  “first  lady  of  the  land”  and  leads  in  the  inaugural 
ball.  Mr.  Eustis  is  a resident  of  Washington,  well  known  and  popular.  He 
comes  of  a family  that  has  been  intimately  associated  with  Washington  life 
for  many  generations,  and  he  is  a grandson  of  the  donor  of  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery.  He  is  a young  man  of  vigorous  executive  ability,  and  Washington 
society  will  shine  in  the  coming  inauguration  as  it  never  shone  before. 
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